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cies. Thus Birmingham, instead of being divided into thirteen
constituencies each returning one Member, might become one
Constituency returning thirteen Members. The voter would
be presented with a list of candidates which would presum-
ably contain forty or fifty names. He would then mark the
list by numbering the names z, 2, 3 . . . , and so on until all
the names were numbered. The really complicated part of
this method of election then begins.
To ensure election a candidate need not obtain a majority
of the votes polled, but only a certain number, so fixed that it
can be obtained by a number of candidates equal to the num-
ber of seats to be filled, but by no more. This number of votes
is called the "quota." At the first count first votes only are
reckoned, and those candidates who have received a quota,
or more, are declared elected. If all the seats have not then
been filled, the surplus votes of those candidates who have
received more than a quota are transferred according to
the names marked 2 on them. If these transfers still do not
bring the requisite number of candidates up to the quota,
the lowest candidate is eliminated and his votes are trans-
ferred according to the next preferences marked on them.
This process is continued until all the seats are filled.19
It will be seen that the counting of the votes proceeds
in three stages.
1.  The first preferences are counted and those with
more than the "quota" are elected.
2.  The surplus votes of those elected are transferred to
~t>ther candidates.   (The surplus votes are those votes which
exceed the "quota," but the procedure for calculating how
the second preferences shall be transferred is complicated.)
3.  If the vacancies are not yet filled by candidates with
more than the "quota," then the bottom candidate is elimi-
nated and his second preferences distributed, and so on until
all the vacancies are filled.
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